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In the discussion of the subject assigned to 
me, my object will be fully attained if I 
awaken an interest in a department of practi- 
cal medicine until recently comparatively 
ignored by the larger part of the profession, 
and too often viewed through the medium of 
prejudice or passion. Full half a century 
has elapsed since the leading minds of Eng- 
land and France, now sharply awakened to 
the inefficiency of the routine practice pursued 
inthe treatment of the diseases of women, 
and new modes of investigation were advocated 
or condemned by the opposing schools which 
immediately sprang into existence in those 
respective countries. In this country the 
awakening power was confined, until the last 
few years, to a few specialists and a small 
wmber of quacks, who were too often con- 
founded together, not only in the minds of the 
people but in a large majority of the profession. 

The history of the speculum is intimately 
ssociated, and almost identical with that of 
wnecology. For a long time it was supposed, 
ind the opinion is still held, that the instru- 
uent is an invention of these latter days, and 
that when Recamier, in 1801, began to treat 
ueers of the uterus and vagina with topical 

ipplications by means of a “slender tin tube,” 

ie “speculum uteri” was born. 

More careful examination of the earlier 

‘cords of our science exploded this error ; 
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and now almost every work on gynecology is 
prefaced by a long dissertation on this sub- 
ject, replete with learned quotations from 
Hippocrates, Celsus, Arctzeus, Galen, Aetius 
and Paulus Aeyina, to say nothing of Avicenna 
Serapion, Haly Abbas, and Albucasis, whose 
writings the authors are unable to read. 

Without painfully rehashing this borrowed 
learning, I will content myself with the origi- 
nal researches of Dr. Wright, in gleaning 
the little I care to say upon the purely histori- 
cal part of my subject. 

It appears then that,contrary to the opinions 
once held by even such men as Simpson, the 
speculum was well known and in constant use 
by the earliest practitioners of medicine— 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, from long 
before the time of Hippocrates to the destruc- 
tion of the Alexandrian library and the sub- 
sequent dispersion of the Alexandrian Schools. 
Itappears that it gradually fell into disuse, and 
was for a time virtually lost to the profession, 
probably because when the Moslems held 
sway, and the Arabian schools arose, the ten- 
ets of the Mohammedan creed prevented the 
personal examination of females, except by 
one of their own sex, and consequently the 
** Diseases of Women” in the Arabian wri- 
ting soun became a barren subject, the sci- 
ence being generally copied from the Greek 
books, and the art being left entirely in the 
hands of midwives. 

At the time of the revival of letters, about 
the year 1400, the works of the Greeks, and 
and a little later of the Romans, began to be 
again translated, studied and annotated, and 
again the speculum came into notice, and from 
that time allusions to its use became more 
distinct and frequent. Indeed, a careful ex- 
amination of medical literature renders it 
doubtful if the history of any single instru- 
ment has been so well preserved. With the 
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increased knowledge of the writing of the | 


ancient authorities,came also gradually in- 
‘creased independence of thought and original 
observation, until in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a number of books, more 
or less original, were published, treating ex 
clusively of diseases of women. In England- 
one of the earliest of these writers, and a 
representative one, inasmuchas even then he 
treated of these subjects from the standpoint 
‘which has ever since characterized the teach- 
ings of the English, as distinct from the 
French school, was Jacobus Primerose. It is 
worthy of notice that, though considering 
these diseases largelyjin their relations to 
other diseases and other organs, and the in- 
fluence exerted by the proper treatment, “‘ he 
mentioned the use of the speculum as a mat- 
ter of course whenever the condition of the 
cervix uteri has to be investigated.” 

It was left for a later day to endeavor to 
divorce from the treatment of uterine diseases 
the instrument which more than any other 
single one has in its various forms contributed 
to their accurate diagnosis and comprehension 

When Recamier finally enlarged his spect- 
lum in 1816, and formally introduced it to the 
world as anew and hitherto unknown mode of 
investigation, he found both partizans and op- 
ponents in France and England, though the 
latter country has,in the main, held to the 
great importance of constitutional treatment, 
regarding uterine disease as a fragment of a 
constitutional malady. While with the French 
school the local ailment is almost exclusively 
regarded, the constitutional treatment being 
attributed to the wide-spread influence exer- 
cised by the demonstrated uterine disease. The 
French school.has not lacked gallant and zeal- 
ous exponents among English practitioners, 
particularly among those who first introduced 

there the methods of local investigation and 
treatment. Nor, on the other hand, have the 
English doctrines failed to find an appreciative 
hearing among some of the worthiest repre- 
sentatives of French gynecology. The Eng- 
lish probably enjoy the exclusive credit of 
having furnished distinguished practitioners 
like Lee, who could go to the extreme of 
‘declaring that “ the speculum emanated from 
the syphilitic wards of the hospitals of Paris ; 
and it would have been better for the women 
of England had its use been confined to those 
institutions.’’ This extreme opinion was doubt- 
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shared alike with Dr. Lee his bitter animosi- 
ty, and his mistaken historical opinions. Dr. 
Lee published his work on the “ Employment of 
the Speculum in the Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Uterine Diseases, with three hundred cases,” 
in 1858, having previously published a part of it 
inthe Medico Chirurgical Transactions for ’50, 
How much he may have subsequently modified 
his opinions I have no means of knowing, but 
that some who thought with him met witha 
radical change of heart we have an amusing 

evidence in the later writings of one of the 
earlier English advocates of the use of the 
speculum. Dr. Acton (‘‘ A Practical Treatise 
on Diseases of the Urinary and Generative Or- 
gans in both Sexes.’’ 3d ed. pp. 215, 216) says: 
‘“‘Formerly,when an instrumental examination 
was suggested, few surgeons would condescend 
even to reason on the matter. Others de- 
clined on the plea of not wishing to propose 
anything which could shock the delicacy of an 
English female, and the patients hearing their 
statements, often declined further consulta- 
tion with a surgeon who was said to propose 
a plan of treatment not only indelicate, but 
perfectly unnecessary. 

‘*‘ Another six months of useless lotions and 
drugs, unattended with the slightest relief, 
caused patients, however, to think that preju- 
dice might have something to do with the de- 
crying of this practice. Many ventured the 
experiment and found that the instrument of 
examination was not such a painful process 
as had been stated, and that it was by no 
means so unnecessary, inasmuch as in a few 
weeks they found themselves restored to a 
state of health they had not enjoyed for many 
years. As the number of cases of this sort 
increased it was impossible any longer to meet 
them with contempt.” 

The later opponents of the speculum ac- 
knowledge having themselves occasionally 
emploved it,but object to its indiscriminate use. 
Their hostility not unfrequently took the form 
of ridicule, as for instance, in such stories as 
the following : “ A west-end speculum doctor 
(as he is called) examined one morning 4 
mother, her eight daughters and a cook, and 
pronounced them all to labor under inflamma 
tion, and accordingly cauterized the whole 
family, secundum artem.”? (Medical Times, 
vol. xx, p. 459.) Nothing, however, shows 
more forcibly the strength of the feeling ex- 
cited against the introduction of the speculum 
into England than a discussion at the Royal 





Jess held a few years ago by many, who 
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read by Dr. Lee. ‘‘The general tenor of Dr 
Lee’s paper is to show that the employment 
of the speculum, if it is not completely useless, 
was at least pernicious in a diagnostic point of 
view. And he went so far as to deny the ex- 
istence of ulceration of the os uteri, the result 
of simple inflammation, and called in question 
the good faith of those who had advanced the 
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opposite doctrine, as may be proved by refer- 
ence tothe paper. He says: ‘ Neither in the | 
living or in the dead body have I ever seen | 
ulceration of the os and cervix uteri except 
of a specific character, and especially scrofu- 
lous and cancerous ; but I bave met witha very 
considerable number of cases in which it had 
been affirmed by others that it did exist dur- 
ing life, after deliberate and repeated exami- 
nation by them with the speculum, when I as- 
certained that ulceration did not exist in the os ! 


. ‘ ‘ . | 
and cervix uteri, nor disease of any kind.’” | 


Dr. Ashwell boldly stated that these lesions, 
independent of cancer, were only to be ob- 
served in twenty-four out of one thousand | 
cases. 





“These assertions (we canzot call them 
arguments,) were peremptorily refuted by the | 
head of the obstetric department, Dr. Leewk, | 
who reduced to nothing Dr. Ashwell’s elo- 
quent tirade upon the delicacy of English 
women, and asserted that these uterine lesions 
which render an instrumental examination 
necessary were very common. 

“The trequency of these lesions was, more- | 
over, forcibly maintained by Prof. Murphy, | 
not to mention Dr. Bennett and myself, who 
again asserted what we had previously pub- 
lished. 

*Tshall not further remark on this discus- 
sion, which was continued out of doors in a 
number of curious letters to be found in the | 
Lancet of 1852, otherwise than to state that | 
the speculum is now, 1860, generally employed | 
in the diagnosis of uterine diseases, so gener- | 
ally, indeed, that its original supporters think | 
that it is not unfrequently injudiciously and | 
unnecessarily used by the very persons who | 
were at first most vehement against it.” 





| 


Some of the passages in the above quota- | 
tions remind us forcibly of the following from 
Wright, who, in speaking of the history of 
uterine pathology in ancient times, says: 
Uterine disorders, their constitutional influ. 
face and treatment, page 6,)—‘‘ But there 
gradually arose at Rome an independent 
shool. Celsus, its most distinguished writer, 
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was an exception to the general rule, as he 
had neither studied at nor did he love the 
Greek schools. Unfortunately, his most im- 
portant chapter on uterine maladies is, in 
great part, lost, but we may judge from a pas- 
sage in his works that even in his time dis- 
eases of the genital organs were sc far a 
specialty of the Greek school that he coulé 
make it a subject of covert sarcasm.” 

In treating of them he says: ‘‘ Their no- 
menclature among the Greeks is not only 
tolerable, but now fully sanctioned by practice, 
for they are freely employed in almost every 
volume, work, or treatise of the physicians ; 
but with us Romans these terms are filthy, 
and never employed by any one who hasa 
proper regard for modesty in language ; there- 
ore it is evident that there is no small diffi- 
culty in maintaining, at the same time, a 
delicacy of expression whilst delivering the 
precepts of the art.” 


‘** Whether it was jealousy or a continuance 


| of that same bitter feeling toward the Grecian 


school of medicine previously simplified by 
Cato and Pliny, it is evident that some other 
than the alleged motive prompted Celsus to 
write this sentence, for, being a shrewd 
practitioner, he must have known that the 
morality of the Romans, as described in the 
sixth satire of Juvenal, scarcely required 
such tender solicitude.”’ 

Thus we see that in respect to the specu- 
lum and the treatment of uterine tiiseases the. 
old adage of ‘“‘many men, many minds,” 
applies quite as forcibly as to any other object 
of human thought or interest, and whatsoever 


| may be the arguments advanced in the vindi- 
| cation of the position taken, the true reason 


lies very commonly in the bump of con- 
trariety; if it has no more contemptible 
source, universal in human nature, whether 
Roman, English or American, and manifest- 
ing itself generally as in this manner, so 
happily hit off by Dr. Gregory, as quoted by 
Dr. Simpson : “ Within my memory,”’ writes 
Dr. Gregory (Diseases of Women, page 156} 
“anew mode of cutting off legs was intro- 
duced (or an old one revived, I am uncertain 
which) and strongly recommended by an emi- 
nent surgeon, Mr. Alanson, it was called the 
flap operation, or cutting with flaps. I remem- 
ber to have heardsome disputes about it, for as 
there were flappers,of course there must have 
been anti-flappers, and as the dispute began 
little more than twenty years ago, andis far 
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from being ended as yet, it can acarcely have 


arrived at full maturity and violence. 

Mr. Benjamin Bell must be either a flapper 
or an anti-flapper, and I humbly conjecture 
(for I do not know the fact), that if he is a flap- 
per, Mr. Jno. Bell will be a determined anti- 
flapper, but that if Mr. Benj. Bell is an anti- 
flapper, John will be a most strenuous flapper. 
But flap or no flap, he certainly may take his 
choice of several ways of cutting off a leg.” 

I have quoted the opinions of Dr. Lee for 

_ two reasons. First, I propose to take his book 
as the basis of my remarks on the use and 
abuse of the speculum ; and secondly, I think 
the stand taken by him and a few like him 
has had much to do with what I conceive to be 
the fact, that in this country, as I formerly re- 
marked, the study of gynxcology has, until 
quite recently, been confined to a few special- 
ists and quacks, whom the general profession 
has been too apt to confound, and that with 
an equal degree of respect, or rather lack of 
it. ‘ Dr. Ashwell’s eloquent tirade upon the 
delicacy of English women may have been as 
baseless as the similar wail of Celsus ; but 
when backed by the same kind of fustian from 
Dr. Lee and others, while it did not prevent 
English practitioners like Bennett and Acton, 
who had a French education, from manfully 
following the light of the truth as they saw it, 
and gradually building up an increasing influ- 
ential school of gynecologists, it had, I think, 
a powerful repressive effect on the principal 
mind of the American profession. 

Certain it is, that when I commenced the 
practice of medicine more than twenty years 
ago with the speculum and uterine sound as 
essential elements of my outfit, as was the 
stethoscope and catheter, there were but few 


young physicians of my acquaintance with | 
whom I found myself in sympathy, and I | 


may say none of the older ones outside of the 
teachers. The invention of Sims’ speculum, 
and his astonishing success in vesico-vaginal 
fistula, due more to the assistance of his specu- 
lum than to the use of his boasted silver-suture, 
finally did for the American physician what 
Recamier’s speculum had done for a previous 
generation of French and English, and brought 
into immediate existence a swarm of newly- 
fledged gynzeologists as numerous as the locusts 
of Egypt, and quite as grievous to bear. 


A word then on the uses and the abuses of | 
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of a reconsideration of the subject is all the 
greater, because the advance of gynzecology 
has rendered many of the former objections 
entirely inapplicable. 

Lee prefaees his account of his experience 
with the remark that it is “‘ important to the 
medical profession, and to society at large, 
that the legitimate use and real value of the 
speculum in practice should be accurately de- 
fined and made known.”’ He closes his list of 
three hundred cases with fhe remark already 
quoted, that “‘the speculum emanated from 
the syphilitic wards of the hospitals of Paris, 
and it would have been better for the honor 
of England had its use been confined to those 
institutions.”? The last remark is a virtual de- 
nial that the speculum has any legitimate use 
ot real value, beyond what it may possess as a 
hygienic instrument, by means of which ofl- 
cers of health may attempt what he elsewhere 
characterizes as “ the difficult task of separat- 
ing the clean from the unclean.” Let us ex- 
amine some of the general statements he 
makes before detailing his three hundred 
cases, and see what light they throw on the 
mental processes by which he and his present 
followers have arrived at the opinions they 
hold. He says: ‘In the first great class of 
organic diseases, which comprehend fibro- 
cystic, glandular, and all other tumors which 
are not malignant, I have derived little or no 
aid from the speculum in the diagnosis or 
treatment.’’ To this proposition there can be 
no objection ; these cases all gynecologists 
agree are to be distinguished by the various 
modes of digital examinations of the hypo- 
gastrium, and of the interior of the pelvis 
through the vagina and rectum. He might 
have added to his list hematoma, pelvic cellu- 
litis, and pelvic abscess. But, while admit- 
ting the truth of his proposition in its general 
sense, I am constrained to say that the specu- 
lum has incidentally a great value, even in 
many of these cases. I say incidentally, be- 
cause it is as an assistant to the uterine, 
sound or probe that the speculum becomes in 
some of these cases an instrument of great 
value. 

I cannot do better in proof and illustration 
of my position than quote from the exceed 


ingly clear, methodical, and dispassionate 
_work of Dr. Thomas. He says: 


‘The facts which may be ascertained by 
y 


the irstrument would seem to be not only ap- | the probe are these : 


propriate, but even necessary. The necessity | 


“Ist. The capacity of the uterus. 
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“ 2d. The existence of growths within it. 

“ 3d. Directions of the course of its canal. 

“4th. Differentiation of these four uterine 
tumors. 

“5th. The existence of endometritis. 

“The great importance of these facts with 
respect to diagnosis is evident, and one would 
suppose that an instrument revealing so much 
would be universally employed. Such, how- 
ever, is by nc means the case. By adepts it 
is commonly resorted to, but in general prac- 
tice will be found many, indeed a majority, 
who do not employ it, from fear of its results, 
the difficulty of its introduction, and uncer- 
tainty as to its revelations. It is my opinion 
that no case of uterine disease should be re- 
garded as fully investigated, unless the cavity 
of the uterus be probed. Of course, there are 
in some cases contra-indications to such a pro- 
cedure; but where none exists, it should be 
considered as essential to a thorough exam- 
ination.” 


I cordially agree with Dr. Thomas in his 
endorsement of the probe. Now, let us see 
the manner of its use. We again quote: 

“ Method of Probing the Uterus.—While the 
woman lies on her back, the examiner, by va- 
ginal touch, carefully ascertains the position of 
the uterus, by passing his finger first into the 
fornix vaginam, over its posterior face, and then 
along the base of the bladder over its an- 
terior wall. This gives him a definite idea of 
the direction of the canal along which he is 
to pass his probe; and without it he should 
never essay the procedure. The speculum is 
then introduced, the patient preserving the 
usual decubitus, if a cylindrical instrument be 
employed—and turned on the left side if 
Sms’ or one of its varieties be used. The ex- 
aminer then takes the probe, and with his 
fingers gives it the exact curve, which he sup- 
poses the uterine canal to have, and gently 
passes it in. 

“Should he fail, he alters the curve slightly, 
and makes another attempt until he succeeds, 
which will be very soon, if he has used this 
method so often as to have given himself ex- 
perience,” etc. Again: “ Thus employed the 
Uerine probe becomes a means of verifying 
adiagnosis, which has been made by touch, 
and is certainly safe, easy of introduction and 
painless. It may be employed in all cases, 
except pregnancy, doing no injury even in 
uetritis, so gentle is its entrance intv the in- 
famed cavity.” 
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It is very evident that the use of the probe 
with the delicacy here described, the only 
way in which it can be used to advantage is 
impossible except with the assistance of the 
speculum. Lee further says: “ I have never 
detected a small polypus within the os uteri or 
hanging through it, which I had failed to de- 
tect with the finger.”” Truly Hewett, in enu- 
merating the cases in which the specnlum, is 
of service for the purpose of diagnosis, speaks 
of using it in cases of monorrhagia or recur- 
ring hemorrhage for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the presence or absence of small polypoid 
growths within the os uteri, and which may 
be so small as not to be detected by digital 
examination. Lee’s second objection is thus 
stated: “‘In ali varieties of malignant dis- 
ease of the uterus, scirrhus, fungoid, cancer, 
and corroding or phagadenic ulceration, the 
speculum has given me no assistance what- 
ever in their diagnosis and treatment, either 
in the earlier or advanced stages.’”’ While 
the general assertion remains true, that can- 
cerous affections are not much benefited by 
the use of the speculum, there are cases in 
which it is of great service. I had laid aside, 
but cannot now find, a case in proof of this 
position, detailed by Dr. Jacobi, of New York 
city, a case as remarkable for the promptness 
and decision manifest in the diagnosis and 
treatment as any I call to mind. The patient 
had applied to the lying-in department of 
the hospital, with which the doctor is con- 
nected, and had been immediately examined 
by the house surgeon with the speculum, as 
appeafs to be the invariable custom of the 
institution. The house physician, finding an 
appearance in the os which attracted his 
notice, called Dr. Jacobi’s attention to it. 
He diagnosed epithelel cancer, and immedi- 
ately forced delivery by artificial dilitation, 
the woman being in about the seventh month 
of pregnancy. As soon as she had recovered 
from the immediate effect of her confinement, 
he extirpated the diseased tissue with a wire 
loop, heated by the galvanic current. This case 
is doubtless as exceptional as the skill of the op- 
erator ; but the convenience of the speculum 
carefully used in the application of antiseptic 
and styptic dressings to a cancerous 0s, or in 
facilitating the injection of acetic acid into the 
diseased mass, cannot be denied. 

The third class of cases to which the ¢octor 
thinks the speculum is inapplicable is the un- 
married, ‘“‘ unless pain, severe and almost con- 
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stant, in the region of the uterus existed, leu- 
corrhcea or hemorrhage which did not yield to 
treatment; and when the symptoms did make 
me strongly suspect the presence of some dis- 
placement or organic disease.” A list of symp- 
toms is here presented fruitful enough in cases 
to satisfy the desires of any reasonable gyn- 
cologist. I sympathize almost to tears with 
the chivalrous delicacy of Dr. Lee, and en- 
dorse the sentiment that: ‘In unmarried 
women, whatever their rank or condition in 
life may be, the integrity of their structures 
should not be destroyed with the speculum, 
ner theirmodesty wounded by an examination 
of any kind without a necessity for such a pro- 
ceeding being clearly shown.”’ 

I grant that “ numerous cases of leucorrhcea 
in young unmarried females, when rational, 
constitutional and local treatment is adopted, 
perfectly recover when no examinations are 
made.”? Hence I should esteem it my duty to 
give a fair trial under such circumstances to 
constitutional means and to simple injections. 
I agree with Dr. Lee, also, that ‘‘ Even in mar- 
ried women, who are barren, or who have had 
children, it is unjustifiable, on the grounds of 
propriety and morality, to institute an exam- 
ination of any sort, unless the symptoms war- 
rant the supposition that the uterus is dis- 
placed, or is in a morbid state, the nature of 
which cannot be determined by the symptoms 
alone.’? But I cannot see in these assertions 
anything more than condemnation of ‘‘ cham- 
bering and wantonness.’”’ Sins that the moral 
law is sufficiently explicit upon to render a 
medical essay on the subject superfluous ; nor 
can I, if there is any truth in modern gyne- 
cology, as taught by Byford, Meigs, Thomas 
Hewitt, Storer, Simpson, McClintock, Hodge, 
Scanzoni, Duncan, Bennett, Wright, Tilt and 
a host of others. I may say all who are sup- 
posed to be the best informed on the subject. 
Now these last propositions limit very materi- 
ally the use of the speculum. 

As long as endo-cervicitis, endo-metritis, cor- 
poreal cervicitis.corporeal metritis either acute 
or chronic, are phrases expressing diseased 
_ conditions, and not empty sounds, and as loug 
as those affections represent nine-lenths of the 
diseases which women, married and unmar- 
ried, suffer from, whenever they have ailments 
which are peculiar to them as women, I know 
not how the speculum can be honestly avoided 
either as a principal or accessory instrament 
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in diagnosis and treatment. Indeed, the use 
of the technical terms which I have just given 
suggest to my mind the only honorable justi- 
fication for such a work as Lee’s. The workis 
but eleven years old, and yet it is written as 
if the whole value of the speculum was in the 
treatment of ulcers of the os uteri, aud the ex. 
istence of these being disproved, the existence 
of the speculum becomes a shame. He says: 
“In cases of obstinate leucorrheea I have often 
employed the speculum in married women, 
after I had failed to detect the existence of 
disease by the ordinary methods of examina- 
tion. In some of these cases there has been 
seen an unusual degree of redness of the os 
uteri, sometimes affecting the whole, and at 
other times limited to the inner margin, with 
or without swelling. The white viscid dis- 
charge has been seen issuing from the os uteri 
I have never seen ulceration of the orifice in 
such a case, and the condition of the interior 
of the cervix I have been unable to demon- 
strate either with the bivalve or any other 
speculum. Nor do I believe that in the ordi- 
nary condition of the os uteri it is possible to 
see the inner surface of the cervix, to any 
great extent, by any means. When the orifice 
is unusually open, the lips may be so parted 
sometimes to a small extent, but never, so far 
as my observation goes to show, more than an 
extremely small part of the interior of the 
cervix.” 

Poor Dr. Lee! he finds no comfort in the 
speculum ; though “* the unusual degree of red- 
ness of the os uteri,’’ and the ‘‘ white viscid 
discharge” have “been seen,”’ he cannot “‘see 
the interior of the cervix with any speculum,” 
and endo-cervicitis and endo-metritis of which 
these are the effects are not visible—he cannot 
see them. There is another difficulty, however, 
under which the Dr. evidently labors, and in 
this we heartily sympathize with him. He has 
evidently had a provokingly extensive expe- 
rience with the pretenders of his day, as is 
evinced in the recital of some of his cases. He 
says: “In the year 1827, when I first became 
acquainted with the speculum and saw it was 
frequently employed in a great public institu- 
tion, one patient with ulcerated carcinoma 
speedily died with hemorrhage after the intro 
duction o* the speculum.” 


Again: ‘Sometimes one of the lips of the 
os uteri isin the condition which is called 
hypertrophy, and which has no relation to 
cancer ; one lip perfectly smooth, and not 
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usually hard or irregular as in cancer, pro- 
tudes beyond the other to the extent of half 
aninch or three-quarters or more. I have 
known this state mistaken for polypus, seized 
with the forceps, dragged down to the orifice 
of the vagina, and removed with the knife or 
eissors.”” Again: *‘ On the 12th day of Feb- 
mary, 1850, at the request of Dr. Page, phy- 
sician to St. George’s Hospital, I saw a mar- 
tied lady aged thirty-two, who had suffered 
seriously from hysteria, both before and after 
marriage. She was the mother of several 
healthy children, the youngest being two 
years of age. The general health was good, 
the catamenia was regular ; there was no leu- 
corrhoea, or signs of uterine disease. This 
lady was, however, made to believe by a 
fiend who had herself been treated by the 
speculum and caustics during some months, 
that there was something wrong about her 
wonb, and that she must therefore consult 
the practitioner referred to in: the last case. 
The lady did so, and was immediately inform- 
ed that she was laboring under inflammation 
ad ulceration of the cervix—and that it 
would be necessary to come to London for 
ix months at least, be confined to her couch 
and have caustic frequently applied through 
the speculum. I examined the ox and cervix 
uteri of this patient, both withthe finger and 
eye, but I could discover no trace of inflamma- 
tion, ulceration, excoriation, granulation or- 
lisease of any kind whatever. Never in the 
whole course of my experience have I seen and 
lt the os and cervix uteri ina more healthy 
slate.” It is very evident that when Recam- 
ier’s discovery awoke the English and French 
nind on the subject of the speculum, hun- 
ireds made a business of it, who only knew 
how to introduce it. Strange it is however that 
ihe multifarious manifestations of ignorance 
the doctor encountered should all be laid at 
the door of the innocent speculum. Surely 
lever was an insensible bivalve worse treated. 
lf any inventor of an instrument, or mode of 
investigation or operation, should be held 
‘eponsible for the deeds of his imitators, what 
‘fearful thing it would be to become one of 
he benefactors of mankind. Chapman used 
‘tell of aman in Philadelphia, who peram- 
lated the streets in the days of Laennec, 
with the tube of a stethoscope sticking out of 
tis coat-tail pocket, and of which he made 
‘tentatious use, who could not have heard the 
iteroar of Niagara, if he had been under the 
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sheet. I have read somewhere of an emi- 
nent German oculist who said he had spoiled 
a hat-full of eyes before he learned to extract 
the cataract. 

It is useless to dwell longer on these gen- 
eral considerations. Dr. Lee enters on the 
detail of his three hundred cases, of which I 
have made a hasty and very imperfect analy- 
sis, and out of the three hundred I find all but 
ninety-five clearly proper cases for the use of 
the speculum, if Thomas and Hewitt, and 
those views they represent in their respective 
countries, are competent to decide. And of 
these ninety-five, if the speculum can be for- 
given for assisting the sound where tumors are 
to be diagnosed, or the drop syringe is used, 
when the causes of barrenness are sought af- 
ter, I doubt whether a dozen will fairly just- 
ify his abuse of the speculum. It may be asked 
then why I have chosen a writer, whose essay 
is, in my judgement, so far behind the age, to 
combat? Why doI put up a man of straw it 
it is true that his objections have no weight ? 
I answer because just such objections as those 
have influenced the generation just passing 
from the stage, and through them the great 
portion of the present generation, until the 
works of Thomas, Sims, Byford, etc., gave a 
new life to gynecology among us;. and just 
such objections as these are the very ones that 
are or can be urged by those who have not 
joined the army of “ uterine raiders.”” To 
state my opinion in the broadest terms, I 
should almost say of the speculum what 
Thomas says of the sound. No case of uter- 
ine disease should be regarded as fully inves- 
tigated, until ic has been used either as a prin- 
cipal or accessory instrument. Let us see 
what testimony in favor of the use of the spec- 
ulum as a means to facilitate diagnosis and 
treatment we can introduce to strengthen our 
position. 

James Y. Simpson, Professor of Midwifery 
in the University of Edinburg, says (Obstet-- 
ric memoirs, etc., by Priestley and Storer, 
vol. I., page 44): “It is almost unnecessary to 
insist at the present day upon the importance 
of the early and accurate local examination 
of the uterus in all cases of suspicious vaginal 
discharge. In some instances examination by 
the finger may be sufficient, but in every 
doubtful case the speculum should likewise be 
resorted to if there is any affection of the va- 
gina or cervix. It will be often found confirm- 
ing, and not unfrequently also changing and 
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rectifying the opinion which the more tactile 
to 


examination had led the practitioner 
adopt.” 


F. W. Von Scanzoni (Professor of Midwif- 
ery in the University of Wurzburg, and Coun- 
cilor to the king of Bavaria, Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Sexual Organs of Women; 
translated by A. K. Gardrur) says, page 42: 
“The introduction of the speculum into the 
practical treatment of the diseases of females 
is an attainment of our day ; it has inaugurat- 
eda great advance, not orly in the aiagnosis, 
but in the therapeutics of the diseases of the 
genital organs. In fact, without the aid of this 
instrument, the successful and rational treat- 
ment of a great number of these diseases, 
would be as impossible as those of the heart 
and lungs without auscultation and percussion. 
It is not uncommon for the practitioner who 
uses this instrument to discover morbid 
changes, of which at first he had not perhaps 
even suspected the existence, but which it 
was important for him to know, in order to 
treat his patient. with success.”’ 

J. Marion Sims, late Surgeon to the 
Womans’ Hospital, New York, (‘Clinical 
Notes on Uterine Surgery,’”’ page 6,) says: 
“Every thorough uterine investigation is 
naturally divided into two stages : the first re- 
quiring the touch, the second the sight.” 
Edward John Tilt, Member of the Royal Cel- 
lege of Physicians, etc., etc., “Handbook of 
Uterine Therapeutics,’ page 17 and 18, says: 
“The impossibility of working in the dark 
will appeal to the sense of the patient, and 
the assertion of inability to adopt further 
treatment without more precise information, 
will impart the clear conviction of its being 
a duty to submit to accurate internal examina- 
tion ; and the higher the rank, and more vir- 
tuous the patient, the less trouble will be 
found in making her understand the urgency 
of submitting to so disagreeable a necessity.” 

James Henry Bennet, late Physician-Ac- 
coucher to the Western General Dispensary, 
etc., etc., ‘‘ Practical Treatise on Inflammation 
of the Uterus,” fourth edition, 1856, page 33, 
says: ‘The recent adoption, by some 
leading Continental practitioners, of careful 
instrumental examination in the diagnosis 
and treatment of diseases of the uterus, has 
opened an entirely new field to practice, and 
must lead to a complete transformation of 
uterine pathology, as it is now presented in 
the medical literature of this country.” 
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Graily Hewitt, \Prof. of Midwifery and 
Diseases of Women, University College, and 
Obstetric Physician to the Hospital, “The 
Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treatment of Dis. 
eases of Women,”’ first American edition, 
1868, page 238,’’) says: ‘‘ By the use of the 
instrument known as the ‘speculum,’ we are 
able to attain ocular evidence of the condition 
of that part of the uterus which projects into 
the vagina, and of the orifice or os uteri.’’ 

The cases in which the speculum is most com. 
monly used for purposes of diagnosis are the 
following: cases of obstinate leucorrheea, in 
which there is reason to suspect the presence of 
an abnormal condition of the cervix uteri, and 
the glands there situated ;cases of menorrhagia, 
or recurring hemorrhage ; cases in which it is 
considered advisable to examine occularly the 
condition of the portia vaginalis and os uteri, 
and then of obtaining evidence as to the pres- 
ence and nature of ulcerations, abrasions, ex- 
coriations, etc., of the parts in question. Itis 
employed in cases in which it is considered 
advisable to explore the interior of the uterus 
itself, to facilitate in some cases the use of the 
uterine sound, and it is essential in the per- 
formance of some operations involving the 
cervix or os uteri. 


What means then the clamor, it may be 
asked, which is being made in public addres- 
ses, medical journals, and by every leading 
gynecologist if the speculum is applicable to 
so large a proportion of cases of uterine dis- 
eases ? 

I answer it means just this: the works I have 
mentioned,and particularly the brilliant labors 
of Sims, have awakened hundreds to the fact 
that the time has come when money, and pa 
tients, and laurels were to be won by the use 
of an instrument, which until now they had 
reviled. The few honest and able gynt- 
cologists, and even the most ignorant of the 
quacks, had educated women up to an apprt- 
ciation of the fact that their diseases were often 
peculiar to them as women, were to be leart- 
ed by peculiar modes of investigation, and te 
lieved by peculiar modes of treatment. Sothe 
harvest was ripe and there was no end of lt: 
borers. 

Thousands who for years had no more It 
spectful epithet than “‘ speculum doctor ” for 
the few earnest laborers in the field, and 00 
higher appreciation of their motives than thst 
they “liked to examine the women,” 0" 
found themselves thoroughly posted in the 
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gience and art of gynecology. What matters | much distress, but at the end of that time she 
it if they cannot distinguish a case of retro-| began to experience very acute pains attended 
fexion from a pelvic abscess, or a polypus | with evacuations, by the urethra, of a matter 
fom a cancer ; they canintroduce a speculum, | sometimes of a yellow cast, sometimes bloody 
md their patients are satisfied of their skill, | and of a very fcetid smell, and voided in the 
“because they treat after this manner.” Very | same time, by the same canal,some very small 
many are pseudo-surgeons who think they can | bones. A communication also teok place be- 
dit a uterus as well as Sims, and will continue | tween the bladder and rectum, so as to let the 
todo so, for their reading will hardly reach to | foeces and urine pass either way. 
Sims’ late editions wherein he repents of his| During five years before my first visit to her 
frmer teachings. These are the army of| she experienced the most excruciating pain 
“yterine raiders.”” They very naturally gave | night and day. Having been informed of my 
birth to an opposite party of ‘‘speculum raid- | recent arrival from Martinico, with my family, 
as,” who regard the uterus as a harmless, in- | and that I resided in Hingham, she sent for 
dfensive little organ, stowed away in a quiet | me the 20th of May,1816. I visited her the 
place, having no function to perform save at | same day, and after a critical examination 
ertain periods of life. Much abused by sur- | found the child in the b!adder (mostly in the 
geons and “‘shored’’ up by instruments which, | bladder and partly in the abdomen), crusted 
0 them, look like the drawings of turbine | over with a calculous matter. Considering 
water-wheels, or a leaf froma work on ento- | her in a dangerous situation I advised her to 
nology. submit to the operation of lithotomy as the 
Let every honest and conscientious gynzecol- | only means of relieving her from her suffer- 
wist thank God for our great army of “‘specu- | ings. She readily consented to it, and the 
um raiders.”” What a fearful aggravation of | operation was performed by me, the 17th of 
acalamity we all deplore would it have been | June, 1816, attended by Doctors Noah Fifield, 
i they too had joined the army of “uterine | of Weymouth, and Robert Thaxter, of Dor- 
niders.”” chester, two respectable members of the Med- 
| cal Society, in whose presence one hundred 
and forty-six bones of a fietus,about seven 
(ASE OF AN EXTRA-UTERINE FETUS | months old, were extracted, together with a 
SUCCESSFULLY EXTRACTED | stone about the bigness of an olive. Ske has 
BY THE OPERATION OF | since entirely recovered, and enjoys at pres- 
LITHOTOMY. | ent a perfect state of health, without any pain 
By Joserpn Bossuett, | whatever ; but the communication between the 
Member of the Medical Society of Massachusett4. | bladder and the rectum is not yet wholly ob- 


Inthe month of October, 1807, Mrs. Cole- | literated. 
mn, of Braintree, found herself in a state of | Hingham, March 24, 1817. 
ptegnancy, attended with uncommon distress, slab 
dsome pungent pains shooting from the | . wrestnw tw 
lypogastric to the-epigastric regions. She | TOE —_ by aS aes oe 
tontinued in that way until the latter part of | ay 
the ensuing spring, when she had all the symp- , By T. D. Crotuers, M. D., 
toms of a true travail. She sent immediately Of Albany, New York. 
fran accoucheur, who, not being able to| The value of percussion as a means of diag- 
‘me at the child by the natural passage, or- | nosis, depends largely on the skill and accura- 
dered large doses of opium, with the injunction | cy of the operator. Like other means of diag- 
repeat them as often as the pains recurred. | nosis, the data which it furnishes are not al- 
Afortnight after that the pain abated » % » | ways infallible, yet if rightly understood they 
ibe time when I suppose the child died in the | become invaluable guides that we cannot dis- 
ibdomen. She was for two months afterward | pense with. Recent researches indicate that 
very much troubled by a disagreeable sensa- | percussion is yet in its infancy, and destined 
tion, which she called drawing. to occupy a far wider field in diagnosis. 

The abdomen swelled to a very large size, | I have grouped together some general prin- 
Yhich after some time gradually subsided. The ciples, which illustrate its practical value. In 
three succeeding years she passed without active practice it is most frequently of avail, 
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First, in confirming a diagnosis indicated by 
other symptoms, as the following cases illus- 
trate : 

Case I.—B. J., dispensary patient ; com- 
plains of pain through the lungs; cough; 
shortness of breath ; general debility ; loss of 
appetite, etc. Ausculation revealed deficient 
respiratory murmur. From these symptoms 
phthisis was determined. Percussion indicated 
extensive dullness at the apex of both lungs, 
thus confirming beyond doubt the disease. 

CAsE II.—D. C., an intemperate man. Per- 
sistent derangement of the stomach, with vom- 
iting for months; much difficulty in keeping 
solid food down. Some obstacle seemed to 
prevent its tree passage. Liquids easier to 
retain. Sharp pain; much weakness and de- 
bility, with tenderness over the stomach on 
pressure. The length of time the disease had 
been coming on, with patient’s history and 
pecutiar symptoms, pointed strongly to a can- 
cerous growth at the orifices. Percussion re- 
vealed circumscribed flatness at the pyloric 
orifice, confirming the diagnosis, and subse- 
quently an autopsy proved it. 

Case III.—E., eet.31; suffering from gene- 
ral debility, followed by afever. There was 
no marked symptom except tenderness over 
the abdomen. Diarrhcea and gurgling sounds, 
with rapid emaciation ; typhoid fever was sus- 
pected; percussion showed tympanitis, and 
the diagnosis was decided. 

CasE IV.—H.,a deaf mute, recovering from 
rubeola; was seized with chills, and evident 
severe pain, with shortness of breath, cough 
and fever. The diagnosis of pneumonia was 
confirmed by marked du.lness on percussion. 
In these cases the diagnosis was incomplete 
without the aid of percussion. 

Its value is apparent, Second, in its indicat- 
ing some disease not suspected before, as in 
the following : 

CASE I.--8. W., returned from a visit South, 
suffering from chills and paroxysms of fever; 
was emaciated; had dyspncea; supposed to 
have ague, with cerangement of the liver. 
Percussion indicated flatness over both lungs, 
which changed with position of the patient. 
Chronic pleurisy with effusion was diagnosed. 
The change of treatment was followed by 
rapid recovery. A few months after he died 


from an injury, and the autopsy confirmed it. 

CasE II.—R. D. complains of irregular 
bowels avd much pain during a movement ; 
has fistula in ano; hemorrhoids: general de- 
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bility ; was treated: for constipation. Pere 
sion revealed circumscribed dullness over ¢} 
right illiac fossa. A tumor was diagnosed 
Its cancerous nature was suspected by its loby 
lated form and rapidgrowth. Death follows 
jn a few months, clearly proving the dise 

CAsE III.—D. 8. has been treated for mont} 
for hysteria, neuralgia, etc. Is anemic; 
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piratory murmur feeble; no appetite ; y 
irregular in habits of living ; past history ay 
present habits fully explain the present eg 
dition; percussion pointed out dullness ove 
the apex of both lungs, and the diagnosis, 
latent phthisis was fully confirmed ‘by th 
after history. These cases are met within 
every-day practice, and prove clearly that per 
cussion often points out disease that uo othe 
means of diagnosis could determine. 


Third.—Percussion is often of great valu 
in pointing out the nature and gravity of the 


disease. As in 


Case I.—Under my care, S. L., a large flesh 
woman, taken with severe pain at the um 


bilicus ; constipated bowels which resisted all 
remedies; percussion revealed a circumscribed 


space, very sonorous, over the seat of pain 


and umbilical hernia was diagnosed. The late 


Dr. Alden March was called, and an operation 
confirmed it. In this case the peculiar cir 
cumscribed sound came from a strictured por 
tion of the intestine filled with gas, and thus 
the nature of the difficulty could only be deter. 
mined by percussion. 

CasE II.—In the care of Dr. S., illustrates it 
still further. A. H.,a high liver, subject t 
sudden paroxysms of pain, was seized with 
unusually severe pain over the regiva of the 
liver, resisting all means of relief, and followed 
by rapid prostration. Percussion revealed 
peculiar dullness over a circumscribed space, 
under the lower border of the liver, anda dis 
tended gall bladder was diagnosed. An 
autopsy two days after showed complete ob 
struction of the cystic duct by calculus. 

I have met with three cases where the diag 
nosisas determined by percussion was entirel) 
at fault. I mention them by way of contrast: 

CasE I.—J. D., of consumptive family ; st 
fering from emaciation ; general debility; 8 ight 
fever ; dyspncea; dullness on percussion, evel 
both lungs. The diagnosis of phthisis non 
made by an eminent physician, and the patient 
advised to travel. On his way to the ocean be 
was killed by a railroad accident. The Jung 
were carefully examined; no lesion of a0y 
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Perpimtad was found. The thoracic walls were very 
ver thamick, which readily explained the dullness on 
gnosed| rcussion. 

(asE II.—A laboring man under my care 
sseized with sharp pain in the region of 
Joe right nipple, shortness of breath, and the 
hole side was dilated and tympanitic. In 
onsultation with a learned professor it was 
iagnosed pneumothorax. On visiting our 
ient the next day all evidences of disease 
had vanished, and he seemed in perfect health. 
, week after the same condition existed, 
nosis qqrtich disappeared in a few hours. A careful 
by the inquiry elicited the fact that he had drank 
with iqgagely of soda water before each attack, and 
iat peste diagnosis was changed to distention of the 
o othe ¢omach by gases, and the tympanitic sound 

vas a transmitted one. 

.t valagy CASE III.—A hospital patient. The diag- 
+ of thaeosis of enlargement of the heart was deter- 
nined by the increased area of dullness and 
theabsence of any negative symptoms. An 
uutopsy revealed pericardial effusion. These 
are all common mistakes to be met with every 
ay, demanding increased vigilance on the 
prt of the physician in making out the diag- 
nosis Where percussion determines it. Yet in 
diseases of the thorax no other means of diag- 
nosis is so accurate, if rightly understood. In 
disease of the heart, enlargement of the ven- 
ticles; and pericardial effusion, areffreadily 
awcertained. MM. Piorry and Corvisart claim 
that we can distinguish dilatation of the heart 
vith thinning of the walls, from dilatation 
vith hypertrophy, and also recognize changes 
from one cavity to another. 

Attention should always be paid to the fact 
that the anatomical position varies frequetftly. 
Over the liver enlargement and contraction of 
its size are easily determined, and frequently 
cancer or hydatid cysts are diagnosed by the 
imegular flatness or peculiar shuddering so- 
lorousness. Enlargement of the gall bladder 
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ks often accurately diagnosed, yet the liability 
ding toerris creat in confounding the sounds from 
tirel the liver, or lungs, or stomach and intestines, 


With the sounds from the supposed gall bladder. 
+ aah Over the stomach the contents andjcondition of 
: ht its walls are apparent, and also over the spleen. 
But the abdomen presents the most difficult 
a field, because of the complex nature and con- 
atient dition of its organs ; yet no physical means 
an be j “2 Teveal more to the inquirer than can be 
lungs learned here : effusions of fluid into the peri- 
toneum ; collections of gas orjfeces in the 
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intestines, or constricted portions ; deep-seated 
tumors, etc. ; the condition of the bladder. and 
uterus, during disease or pregnancy—all these 
can be determined by percussion. Frequently 
no other means are available in the diagnosis. 
Over the kidneys, percussion frequently fails 
to give positive results. The same is true of 
the head and over the line of the great blood 
vessels, yet it should always be used, for it may 
give valuable indications unknown before. The 
art of percussion is simple and readily ac- 
quired with time and attention. The skill 
of the expert is merely distinguishing between 
the various shades of dullness and normal res- 
onance, with an accurate knowledge of the 
size and position of the internal organs. 

One reason why so many of the profession 
are disappointed in'the value of percussion, is 
want of care and attention to its details. They 
conduct the examination hurriedly, controlled 
by the condition and circumstances of the pa- 
tient, and of course the results are indefinite. 
The following are some of the latest rules 
which experience and the best authority ad- 
vise: The patient to be examined should 
either recline or sit in a chair, with the head 
and shoulders supported, and at ease. The 
parts explored to be divested of all clothing. 
A pleximeter, narrow (that it may be used in 
the intercostal spaces) of ivory, or any hard 
substance, with a rubber hammer, will bring 
out the sounds more distinctly. The finger 
may be used as a pleximeter and hammer 
over the thorax, but on the abdomen it is de- 
cidedly inferior. A great source of error is in 
the manner of striking the pleximeter with 
the hammer or finger. If not done at right 
angles, or perpendicular to the media, and 
with the same force each time, the sounds 
will vary materially, and frequently mislead 
the operator. The pleximeter, or media, 
should fit accurately the surface employed, or 
the resource will be incomplete. Sad mis- 
takes may follow the want of attention to this 
point. Careful comparisons should be made 
over the healthy, as well as the diseased re- 
gions, and a change in the position of the pa- 
tient, carefully noting the change in the sound, 
gives valuable indications. As a rule, short, 
gentle blows on the pleximeter will be sufli- 
cient. If the parts to be examined lie deeply, 
harder blows are necessary ; in all cases, the 
blows should be rapid, and the moment the 
force is expended, withdrawn instantly. Fre- 
quent and thorough percussion is often de- 
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manded ere the diagnosis be determined. 
With a little care, the ear may become very 
exact in discriminating between the sounds ; 
add to this the ordinary skill (which any °2¢ 
may acquire), and we have in percussion one 
of the most reliable means of physical diag- 
nosis, whether confirming or pointing out the 
disease. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
June 22, 1870. 
Surgical Clinic of Prof. D. HayEs AGNEW, M. D. 
(REPORTED DR. DE F. WILLARD.) 

GENTLEMEN; I have first to show you the result 
of the operation for Cancer of the Penis, which was 
performed in your presence several weeks since 
(vid. REPORTER, vol. xxiii., No. 2). As you per- 
ceive, the patient has now a very good stump, and 
the wound is nearly or quite healed. The skin and 
mucous membrane are well united, and there is no 
diffieuity in urination. 

The case of Perineal Section (vid. REPORTER, 
vol. xxiii., No. 4,) is doing exceedingly well, having 


had no unfavorable symptoms, while the wound is | 


granulating nicely, and he himself passing the cath- | 
eter daily, so that he will soon be in a condition to 
be sent to the country. 

The case of Hydrencephalocele (vid. REPORTER, | 
vol. xxiii., No. 2,) is still under treatment, and 
strangulation is very slowly effected. 

Cancerous Disease of the Eye. 


I have now to show you a child ten months of 
age, who is suffering from a terrible disease which 


must inevitably prove fatal. As you perceive, theeye | 


now projects from the orbit to the distance of an 
inch or more, and presents a dark, fungoid cauli- 
flower appearance. 
she first noticed a puffiness of the lids about three 


months since, and that since that time the disease | 


has steadily and rapidly progressed. This puffiness 
of the lids is often an early symptom, and ‘s caused 


by pressure upon the veins, returning blood -from 
This is encephaloid cancer of the eye— | 


the parts. 
often called fungus hematodes, a term first used by 
Hay to express the ulcerated state of soft cancer— 
it is the hamatoid variety of encephaloid. 
child suffers much pain, and its health is gradually 
failing from loss of sleep and exhaustion. 


This disease, which is found most commonly in | 
children, though it may occur in later life, commen- | 


ces as an intraocular tumor, and gradually advances 
until it fills the whole organ, disintegrating all the 
various structures until, at last, the cornea ruptures, 
and we have the open form, as heie seen. 
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The mother informs me that , 
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The course of the malady in this patient will wm 
doubtedly be rapidly toward death, since the sq. 
rounding structures will become implicated, ang 
hectic fever, emaciation, and perhaps hemorrhage, 
will hasten the final result. Removal would be 
useless, since return would be certain, and we cay 
only support the strength and relieve pain. 


Nevus of Lip. 

This babe, 8 months of age, is brought to us with 
a tumor, occupying the whole central portion ¢ 
| the upper lip, It is soft to the touch, apparently 
| gives no pain, is of a red color, looking exceedingly 
| vascular, and manifests no sign of malignancy, bu 
| it gives to the child a very unpleasant deformity, 
; and should be removed. It is a nevus. These 
| nevi consist of a bundle of arterioles or variow 
| radicles or capillaries, or all these together, some 

times one being predominant, sometimes another, 

their color varying according to the one in excess, 
When the arterial element greatly abounds, they 
; become erectile growths and pulsate, such pulsation 
| beingsynchronous with the ventricular systolo. They 
| are usually congenital, although they may be so 
; Small at birth as to escape notice, and suddenly de. 

velop to'an immense size, still their growth is grad- 
| ual in a majority of cases. When nervous, they are 
also erectile growths, but are of darker color and 
do not pulsate. 

In the case before us, the growth is arterial, and 
we adopt the surest and quickest method of cure, 
| 4. e., removal by excision, since it is upon the lip. 
The incision will be extended into healthy tissue, 
' and the parts brought together precisely as in a hare- 
lip operation. Strangulation, caustic applications, 
| hypodermic injections of iron, etc., have all been re- 
commended, and are each applicable to particular 

cases and in particular situations. 
The use of the actual or potential cautery is some- 
times very successful. A needle heated to a white 
heat is often a convenient method of application. 
Nitric acid and potassa fusa have both their advo- 
cates. I would not advise their use. The electric- 
wire cautery is a tedious but manageable method. 
| Hypodermicinjections of iron are too dangerous, sine 
' several deaths are reported from clots carried into 
the circulation. 

(The tumor was then removed with the knife. Hemor- 

| rhage was entirely controlled by the pins, and adhesive 
straps were applied to assist in support. The pins will 
be taken out on the third day. It will be impossible for 


the child to nurse until union is effected, and it must be 
De F. W.) 





| fed with a spoon. 
Sebaceous Tumor. 
This man, 40 years of age, comes to us with a t- 
mor the size of a small hen’s egg, situated beneath 
the angle of the jaw upon the right side. 1 find 
that it is not attached to any of the surrounding 
structures, but is freely moveable, and I can abo 
| easily distinguish that it is not beneath the dep 
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fuscia, but is quite superficient. Its growth has ex- 
waded over a period of nine years, and has been 
maccompanied by any pain, both of which preclude: 
the idea of malignancy. It is not an adenoid tumor, 
for it is not bounded by the submaxillary triangle. 
Neither is it a fatty tumor, for it is destitute of lob- 
wes, and does not impart the impression tc the band 
ofsuch atumor. It is a sebaceous cyst. 

The sebaceous tumors are usually found upon 
the scalp or face, but may occur upon almost any 
portion of the body, most rarely, however, upon 
the extremeties. They consist essentially of an en- 
larged sebaceous gland, with retained secretion. 

Obstruction of the duct first takes place from in- 
fammatory deposit, or from an abnormally thick 
secretion, thus giving a purely mechanical cause for 
accumulation, which slowly goes in, while the sides 
of the gland gradually assume the character of a sac 
from the pressure, until at last we have a large en- 
cysted tumor, whose contents consist of altered se- 
brum. These contents are usually thick and whitish, 
like lard or tallow, but sometimes they are thin and 
oflensive; or again like putty, and a few cases are 
onrecord when the cyst was filled with calculous 
material. The cyst at first is thin and delicate, but 
in time becomes thickened, and sometimes, though 
rarely, cartilaginous,or even bony. These tumors 
rarely give serious inconvenience, save when sub- 
jected to irritation, in which case they may ulcerate. 
In number they may sometimes reach a hundred in 
thesame person. Their diagnosis is not often diffi- 
cult, the characteristics alluded to being usually 
sufficient to direct us to their recognition. 

The only treatment is excision, which will be 
done in the case before us, the cut being made di- 
rectly through the tumor, the contents turned out, 
and the sac thoroughly enucleated, since if a _parti- 
ce remains behind, there is a liability to a return of 
the difficulty. I shall make the external incision, 
not in the lines of the folds of the neck, but in the 
direction of the fibres of the plabysma myordes, 
since the resulting scar is thus rendered smaller. 

[The tumor was then then laid open, and enucleation 
was quickly effected. The contents were curdy. 

De F. W.] 
Epithelioma of Lip. 

This young woman, G. B., 25 years of age, comes 
tous witha small scab upon the lower lip, which 
she says has been forming and reforming for nearly 

two years, steadily refusing to yield to all forms 
oftreatment. Upon pulling away this scab I see 
but little ulceration beneath, yet the lip has an un- 
healthy appearance, and as I stated to you a few 

Weeks since, in my remarks upoa epithelioma 

(vide REPORTER, vol. xxiii., No. 2), am convinced 

that it is safer to remove all these growths which 

are thus stubborn in their character. I need not 
further discuss the subject of epithelioma, but have 
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brought this patient before you merely to remove & 
portion of her lip; excision being the best method 
.of removal when the ‘disease is in this sityation. A 
V shaped incision will be made, embracing sufficient 
healthy tissues to prevent a return of the disease, 
and the parts will be brought together with the or- 
dinary hare-lip pin and suture. 

[The exision was then performed, and all hemorrhage 
was controlled by the pins. Prof. A. remarked that as 
there was no glandular enlargement in this case, the lia- 
bility of return was small. De F. W). 

Polypus of the Nose. 

This patient, G. B., wt. 54 years, comes to us 
complaining of an obstruction in her right nostril, 
which interferes with respirations, and gives a con- 
stant sense of fulness and weight upon that side of 
her nose ; she feels as though there were a fleshy 
substance blocking it up, and often tries to remove 
it by using the handkerchief. She has only a slight 
discharge, but her voice is becoming guttural, and 
she snores loudly at night. 

Upon looking into her nose, I discover a small 
body in the middle nares, looking like an oyster, 
which is capable of being moved about by a probe, 
and is attached by a narrow pedjcle. It is a poly- 
pus, and she informs me that similar growths were 
removed some nine years ago, and again last au- 
tumn. 

Polyphoid tumors, named from their fancied re- 
semblance to the animal polypus, are found in 
nearly all the mucous cavities of the body, but es- 
pecially in the nose and uterus, and are most fre- 
quent in advanced life. Their volume varies from 
that of a pea to the size of a child’s head, while 
their shape is influenced by the cavity in which they 
are situated; but whatever their shape, they usually 
have a narrow base. The forms most often met 
with are the gelatinoid and fibroid types. The for- 
mer, which is the one at present under notice, is of 
a jelly-like structure, looking, as I have said, very 
like an oyster, and is rarely found in great bulk 
though oftenin large pumbers. It is remarkably hy- 
grometric, due to its spongy consistency, arid when 
extirpated, is very apt to return, as yon see in this 
ease. The fibrious variety is dense and firm in its 
character, exceedingly tough upon section; is of a 
reddish hue; has a broad base, and may recur. 
There is also a malignant form, which grows with 
great rapidity. 

The difficulty which they oceasion is mechanical 
obstruction, though when large they may produce 
deformity and give rise to pain. 

The nose is their most frequent seat, and here 
we usually find the gelatinoid variety, though the 
fibroid is sometimes met with. The former have 
a jelly-like appearance, as in the case before us, 
being of a white or greenish tinge, of small size, 
with narrow footstalk, and covered with mucous 
membrane. They commonly arise from the supe- 
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_ Yior turbinate bone, but may spring from the sep- 
tum floor or sides of the nose. In this situation 
the fibroid polypus is usually single, and when ex- 
cessive in bulk gives the peculiar appearance knowu 
as “ frog-face.” 

Flaubert and French surgeons have described a 
naso-pharyngeal polypus, which springs from the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone, or from the 
sphenoid, which sometimes gives rise to so much 
distress as to occasionally require even the excision 
of a maxillary bone to reach and remove it ; but 
several of this variety I have removed without such 
mutilation. The most prominent symptoms of 
polypus are those already given by this patient ; but 
in severe cases there may be partial deafness from 
pressure upon the Eustachian tube, and sometimes 
entire loss of smell. These symptoms, however, 
are not diagnostic of polypus, since many of them 
might arise from any obstruction of the nares, as, 
for instance, an enlarged turbinate bone, or a mal- 
formed septum, and we should therefore always see 
or feel the tumor in order to render our diagnosis 
certain. This can usually be accomplished through 
the anterior nares by means of a speculum and 
probe, or by the finger passed behind the velum. 
A gelatinoid polypus may be distinguished from a 
fibroid by its white color, its smaller size, its less 
profuse discharge, and its non-impairment of the 
general system in the latter stages. 

In regard to treatment, it is of no use to attempt 
sorbefacient measures. Extirpation is the only 
remedy, and this should be so thoroughly done that 
no fragment remains behind to reproduce the dis- 
ease. 

When the tumor can be reached from the ante- 
rior nares, a pair of nasal polypus forceps are gently 
carried in until the base can be grasped between 
the blades of the instrument, after which a slow 
process of twisting or tortion will soon tear away 
the base with much less laceration of the mucous 
membrane or injury to the turbinated bones than 
would occur were traction to be made in a direct 
line. The hemorrhage will rarely be serious. When 
the tumor is situated far back in the posterior nares, 
their removal becomes more difficult, since the for- 
ceps cannot be worked, and we are often obliged to 
resort to the double canula and wire loop, thus 
strangulating the base either quickly, or by slow 
compression exerted against the point of the canula 
for several days. The only prevention against a re- 
turn is a free removal. 

[The head being thrown backward and the tumor made 

visiple, it was quickly torn away by Prof. A., with the 

polypus forceps. The hemorrhage was slight and the 

pain inconsiderable. De F. W). 
Housemaid’s Knee. 

I have here two patients, one a female, the other 
a male, who present similar diseases. They are 
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both affected with an enlargement of the. bursa over 
the fatella, known as housemaid’s knee. The om. 
cupation of the woman, that of washing, easily ex. 
plains the occurrence of her. complaint, since con. 
stant pressure upon the sides of the tub would be 
apt to produce it. But the man is a watchman, 
and can remember no injury received upon this 
portion of his body. These tumors have both beep 
growing for about nine months; are soft and elastic. 
and are unaccompanied by severe pain, but there js 
a little soreness after much exercise. 

They can both be easily cured by a puncture of 
this sac and evacuation of its contents, which are 
usually ofa gummy or gelatinous consistence, though 
when the inflammation is acute may partake more 
of the serious character. This fluid having been 
pressed out, Zi ad. ij. of the undiluted tinct. iodine 
should be thrown in, and allowed to remain; the 
patient being confined to the bed for four or fiye 
days. The tumor will be larger for a few days from 
the resulting inflammation, but upon its subsidence 
and the application of pressure, we may rely as cer- 
tainly upon a cure as in a similar operation for hy- 
drocele. I have never seen any bad results from its 
employment, and am certain that it is safer and 
surer than laying open the sac, passing a seton,or 
using more dilute injections. 

There is an acute fever coming on in the course of 
24 hours, to which this treatment is not applicable, 
but which requires rest, leeches, etc., followed by 
compression, and, perhaps, by blisters. In the 
chronic form, however, blisters are of little service. 





Action of Nitrate of Silver on Nervous Tissue. 

M. GRANDRY has communicated to the Central- 
blatt fiir die Med. Wissen. the results of his obser- 
vations on the action of nitrate of silver on nervous 
tissue. He used the tissue obtained from the frog 
and rabbit for his experiments, and placed portions 
both from the centres and the nerves in a one-fourth 
per cent. solution, macerating them for five days in 
the dark, and then exposing them for three days to 
bright light. Ifthe surface of the cord thus treated 
be carefully teased out with needles, the axis-cylin- 
ders are found to exhibit a very regular and sharply 
defined transverse striation—clear, unstrained strix 
alternating with deeply tinted ones. The breadth 
of the dark strive varies frou. one to five thousandths 
of a millimetre; that of the clear, from one t 
three thousandths. In addition to the transverse 
striation, the axis-cylinder also exhibits well-mark- 
ed longitudinal striation, so that it presents a sil- 


gularly close, though probably only superficial, 
analogy to a muscular fibre. Examination by 
polarised light, however, does not furnish any ¢¥- 
dence of the existence of a doubly refractile sub- 
stance. M. Grandry observed a similar transver® 
striation of the bodies of, and in the processes give 
oft from, ganglion cells, especially in those of the a2- 
terior horn of the cervical portion of the cord. 
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Periscope. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


PERISCOPE. 


On Galvano-Puncture of Nevus. 


Dr. J. DUNCAN (Edinburgh Medical Journal) 
states that, having experienced the advantage of 
electrolysis in aneurism, especially in the cirsoid 
variety, he was encouraged to hope, from the re- 
semblance between this and nevus, that it would 
prove equally successful in this affection also. He 
details six cases, of which the following is selected 
at random : 

Case IV was a nevus of the upper lid, with the 
skin completely involved. Two operations hardened 
the subcutaneous portion, which was thereafter 
largely absorbed. After two months, as it was 
again increasing, an operation was directed to the 
cure of the skin, which had not as yet been effected 
by the electrolysis. Its vitality was destroyed, and 
a black slough separated almost without suppura- 
tion. A cicatrix remained, but did not interfere 
with the motions of the lid. 

There can, he thinks, be no doubt that every 
nevus is curable by electrolysis, though many forms 
may be more quickly and conveniently cured by 
other means. To effect a cure, the electrolytic ac- 
tion must not, as in cirsoid aneurism, be limited to 
the occlusion of the main affluents, but must per- 
vade the whole nevus, and act directly on almost 
every little vein. But electrolysis cauterizes the 
tissues as much as it coagulates the blood; and it is 
evident, accordingly, that when the skin is much 
affected, a slough will be produced. The slough is 
tough and dry, excites little irritation, is singularly 
slow to separate, and does so without a drop of 
hemorrhage, even though part of the nevus remains. 
It is, therefore, safe and effectual ; but if a cicatrix 
must be left, there is reason for preferring the liga- 
ture as more safe and effectual. The galvanic ap- 
paratus is cumbrous, and in most cases the opera- 
tion requires frequent repitition. On the other 
hand, he thinks this mode possesses many advan- 
tages in subcutaneous nevi beyond the reach of 
knife and ligature; and he gives an instance of one 
Where the nzevus so occupied the hand of a child (a 
year old) that the fingers protruded from the mass 
like small roots from a turnip. In this a very suc- 
cessful result was obtained by galvano-puncture, a 
few hard nodules alone ultimately occupying the 
palm, and the motions of the hand remaining per- 
_ fect. Again, those on the cheek and neck are well 
adapted for it. Granting patience on the part of 





the patient and surgeon, he thinks in such cases it 
is superior to injection, ligature, or excision. He 
uses Bunsen’s battery, and has no fear of the de 
velopment of gas, or its entrance into the circulation 
to any serious extent. 


Pyemia. 

The most recent theory has been promulgated by 
M. ALPH GUERIN, at the Academy of Medicine of 
Paris. Hitherto pyemia had been considered as the 
result of an absorption of decomposing secretions, or- 
of phlebitis. M. Guérin disputes this mode of 
development, and proposes a theory founded upom 
analogy and clinical observation. He thinks pyemia 
isakind of typhus, a surgical typhus, excited by 
miasmatic emanations. Ague, says the author, is; 
engendered by marsh miasmata. M. Guérin, it wilh 
be seen, is inclined to shake the fetters of mechani-~ 
cal theories, which have hitherto reigned supreme as: 


regards pyzemia. 


Pain after Operations. 


The Lancet says the uarcotic effects of chloroform 
or ether destroy pain during operations, but many 
patients suffer severely after the narcotism has gone 
off. To prevent this, Prof. Sédillot, of Strasburg, 
proposes to divide the tissues with the platinum 
wire brought to a white heat by the galvanic cur- 
rent, This division should be effected very slowly, 
so as to prevent hemorrhage. Tke author states 
that no pain is felt on awakening; that the wounds 
heal extremely well ; and that hospital complications 
do not occur. 


Arsenic in Irritative Dyspepsia. 


Dr. J. C. THoRowGoop, in the Practitioner, 
speaks highly of the action of arsenic in many 
diseases of the stomach. He has found that one- 
drop doses of Fowler’s solution in half an ounce of 
infus. calumbe had the effect, in a case he treated, 
to allay the pain, to stop the vomiting of the food, 
and to enable the patient to eat and digest small 
quantities of mutton. He states that the small irri- 
table tongue, with projecting papille and yellow or 
gray fur, indicate arsenic. The more purely local 
the gastric symptoms, the better is the chance of 
arsenic doing good. 

When there is much general exhaustion of sys- 
tem, with disordered urine or hepatic congestion, 
it does not promise much. 
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FALSE PRETENCES OF QUACKS. 


One of the dodges of nostrum venders, and 
a very successful one, too,is the adoption of 
the title ‘“‘Reverend.’’ Rev. Mr. ——, hasa 
recipe which has cured him of consumption, 
and out of motives of pure benevolence he 
will furnish it free of cost to any one who will 
send for it, and enclose a postage stamp to pay 
return postage. The recipe comes, but it con- 
tains an ingredient or two that you search for 
in vain at your druggist’s,under cover of names 
which cannot be found in any medical or bo- 
tanical work, but our benevolent ‘‘ Rev.” has 
a supply (and a pretty large one it must be !) 
which he brought with him from foreign parts, 
and he will furnish the medicine already pre- 
pared for—only two dollars! This class of 
imposters have no “local habitation.”” Their 
letters are addressed to acertain street and 
number, but they can never be found at home. 
They operate through the mails alone. 

Another of the class accompanies the ad- 
vertisement of his nostrum in newspaper and 
railway car with what purports to be his 
“counterfeit presentment,” with black coat, 
white choker, flowing hair, and preacher-look- 
ing countenance. 

The old nurse dodge is another. A druggist 
concocts a lethean mixture, calls it “‘ Nurse 
Thompson’s Soothing Syrup,” and anon, all 
good nurses and careful mothers, who think 
that if their babies “sleep ”’ they “ do well,” 
supply themselves with, and keep constantly 
ou hand, the dangerous opiate compounds, 
which too often give their innocent babes the 
“sleep that knows no wakiug.’”’ The slaugh- 
ter of the innocents by these soothing mix- 
tures is fearful, and we have no doubt that 
much of the high rate of infant mortality dur- 
ing the summer months is due to their use. 


Another of the false pretenses resorted to 
by these reckless deceivers,is the assumption of 
the name of some well-known benevolent ase 
sociation. There is one indigenous to this city 
that has assumed the name of an association 
that was organized many years ago in New 
Orleans specially for the purpose of mitigat- 
ing the horrors of that terrible disease, 
the yellow fever. This mock association is 4 
snare to our susceptible young men, who by 
the hundred are duped by the specious adver- 
tisements in country newspapers into the be 
lief that for some fancied secret ailment they 
will find a remedy by applying to an institi 
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tion conducted on such benevolent principles. 
The fool and his money soon part! 

The American Agriculturist in each succes- 
sive number does an excellent work in expos- 
ing quackery and imposture of all kinds. The 
yarious devices of our modern quacks are made 
so apparent that only the most willful will be 
deceived by them. 

In a recent article on the abuses of the title 
“Reverend,” the New York Tribune has the 
following very apt remarks : 

“ We trust that respectable clergymen will pardon 
wif we say that the profession itself is partly to 
blame for the free use which is made of it (the title 
‘Reverend’) by unscrupulous adventurers. Wheth- 
erout of amiability of temper and the desire to oblige, 
orfor some other reason less creditable, clergymen 
have always been too ready to lend the influence 
of their names to render advertisements pungent 
and persuasive. Almost any member of the medi- 
cal faculty will testify (sometimes with tears in his 
eyes) that quacks and nostrum manufacturers are 
constantly cheating ministers out of certificates and 
reommendations. In respect to pills however inert, 
of potions however nasty, of infallible remedies, of 
panaceas and catholicons, ministers are the most 
cedulous of mankind. They will discard the fine 
dd family doctor who has gratuitously physicked and 
tled them for years, and take to their respectable bo- 
sms any errant and arrant empiric whose fawning 
may secure their attention, and whose fluent tongue 
may cheat their understanding. They swallow the 
nixture; their parishioners swallow the mixture. 
One congregation doses itself because another has ; 
and the result, glorious and golden, is the sale of 
inmumerable bottles of cheap tinctures and count- 
less boxes of good-for-nothing pills at comparatively 
exorbitant prices—a cruel fraud if medicine be really 
hecessary, and an insult, if it be not,to many an 
woffending stomach.” 





Notes and Comments. 


Influence of the Protracted Heat and Drought 
in Causing Sickness. 

In his report for July, Dr. E. M. Snow says: 
The number of deaths in Providence, in July, was 
considerably larger than was expected, and shows, 
Wwmistakably the effects of the great and continued 
heat we experienced during the greater portion of 
themonth. The increase of mortality in July over 
the corresponding month of last year was almost 
Yholly in the deaths from cholera infantum, a dis- 
tase of quite young children. ‘There were 22 more 

last month than in July, 1869, of which in- 

(ease the deaths from cholera infantum were 20. 
Ofthe 42 decedents in July from cholera infantum, 
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14 were of American and 28 of foreign parentage : 
of the 79 decedents under 5 years of age, 31 were of 
American and 43 of foreign parentage. 

The following shows the number of deaths in 
Providence, from summer complaints, in the month 
of July of each of the last seven years: 


July. 1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 1865. 
Cholera Infantum. .42 22 4 li 18 24 
Cholera Morbus.... 1 1 0 3 1 

9 . 


5 4 
3 13 


2 2942 

From information received from various quarters, 
ii would seem that the extreme drought of the month 
of July has given rise to considerable dysentery of 
a severe type in country places. Though we have 
had a considerable increase of mortality, the coun- 
try portions of New England, including some places 
noted for their salubrity, and even some of our sum- 
mer shore resorts, are much more unhealthy at the 
present time than the City of Providence. 


Women Nurses in the Prussian Army. 

The Grand Duchess of Baden has, says a lady 
writing from Heidelberg, begged all the ladies who 
offer themselves as nurses te come in plain dresses 
and caps—no curls, chignons, ete. This has put a 
stop to the romantic young ladies and those who 
do things from vanity, ete. Plain night caps, with- 
out even lace on them, are not becoming. You see 
ladies in dark blue linen dresses going about; only 
a white collar; sleeves loose, wide, but buttoned at 
the wrists. Those who belong to the Kiiche fiir 
Krankenpflege have a small bow of narrow satin 
riband, with “ Frauen-Verein Krieg, 1870,” printed 
on it, pinned to their left side. Those who belong 
to what is called the Reserve, who will be made use 
of in either capacity, nurse or cook, etc., wear a 
green bow, the nurses a blue one, and those who 
attend the linen department a white one. Each 
hospital has a white flag with a red cross, and the 
regular hospital nurses, men and women, doctors 
and dressers, wear a white band round the left arm, 
with the red cross on it. 


The Influence of Fruit and Vegetables on Sick- 
ness. 


Dr. E. M. Snow, of Providence, R. I., says: 
“The record of mortality in July confirms the opin- 
ion we gave a year siuce that the use of fruit and 
vegetables has no influence upon the increase of 
mortality among children during the summer sea- 
son. Of the 49 decedents from summer complaints 
in July, all but 3 were under two years of age, and 
only one was between the ages of 2 and 12. There 
can be no doubt, judging both from common sense 
and from statistics, that the use of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, in their season, must be conducive to health.” 

The trouble arises not from the use of fruit and 
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vegetables, but frum the improper use of them. 
Unripe fruit, and improperly prepared vegetables, 
undoubtedly cause sickness. 





Passage of Gases in the Body. 

At the concluding lecture of his course on experi- 
mental medicine for-the session 1869-’70, Dr, Rich- 
ardson made, says the Lancet, a very curious ex- 
periment, which appears to show that there is a 
direct and almost immediate passage of substances 
in the gaseous form through all the tissues of the 
body, and especially through the coats of veins. 
Dr. Richardson introduced a fine tube through the 
nostril of a rabbit into the cranial cavity. Air, or 
carbonic acid gas, pumped through this tube, instantly 
made its appearance in the right cavities of the 
heart. The carbonic acid darkened the blood and 
stopped the systolic action. Atmospheric air ren- 
dered the blood of the right side arterial, and re- 
stored the systole. 


capieanscnmeentnatinencnaniii —_ ~ 
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DOMESTIC. 


A Preventive of Hydrophobia. 

[The following communication, coming from a 
responsible source, we give it insertion, and ask the 
attention of our readers to the alleged facts. We 
have often heard among common people that the 
disease was duc to the cause spoken of by Dr. 
LyNcH, but it is very evident that there is need of 
more information on the subject.—EDITORS.] 

Eps. MED. AND SuRG. REPORTER: 

Seeing, for some time past, that the newspapers 
contain statements informing the public that hydro- 
phobia was raging in many cities, and that dogs and 
cats were becoming afflicted with it daily, I am 
induced to give the following, in order that those 
who possess any of the canine or feline species may 
be provided with an infallible preventive of that ter- 
rible malady. 

In the early part of August, 1525, an excessive 
drought was experienced in Ireland, so fearful that 
by it vegetation was almost entirely destroyed. 

During this time many quadrupeds were attacked 
with hydrophobia, and, consequently, were the 
means of the destruction of several inhabitants, cat- 
tle, etc. My father was, at that time, medical at- 
tendant to a dispensary in the county of Westmeath; 

and, hearing of the ravages caused by rabid animals 
throughout the country, he sent to many noted pa- 
pers and periodicals his opinion of the cause of hy- 
drophobia, and also informed them of a reliable pre- 
ventive, which latter I still remember, although I 
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cessfully practiced in that country up to the present 
day. 

It consists in making an incision into the most 
prominent part of the papilla of the animal's tongue, 
and extracting the worm deposited therein. 
Immediately after the operation the wounded 
part should be washed with the following : 


kK. Spts. ammonia, 
Acetum destillatum, aa. f.5j. M. 


S.—Wash the parts well with this twice a day 

for two days, then omit. 
The above operation must also be performed on 
the animal’s tail, as another worm will be found 
there. The average size of the worms in dogs and 
cats from two to four months old is that of a com- 
mon apple maggot. Knowing this, you will under- 
stand that the incision need not, be deep or long. 

The animals that became rabid while this pre- 
ventive was being practiced in Ireland were closely 
watched and examined, but no sign of the worm 
having been extracted could be discovered; while 
on the other hand, those animals that underwent 
the operation, aud after treatment did not become 
rabid, although many were bitten at_varions times 
by rabid fellow animals. om the ope- 








Others, on whom the ope- 
ration was not performed, and swho became rabid, 
evinced symptoms diagnostic of the presence of the 
worms, 

They were seen, in the height of their madness, 
biting the end of their tongues and striking their 
tails wildly about them. In some instances an inch 
or more of their tongues would be found, on exami- 
nation, bitten completely off. Their tails were 
also found curved at the tips. 

Now, gentlemen, from the preceding facts, I de- 
duce the consequent that the cause of the predis- 
position to madness in quadrupeds exists in their 
tongues and tails; hence, by removing the cause, 
the predisposition to madness will be obliterated, 
and humanity in general benefited. Hoping that 
other medical men will plunge deeper into this mat- 
ter, give the experiment an impartial trial, and in- 
form me through the columns of THE REPORTER 
as to its success, 1 remain yours, ete. 

E. Lyncn, M. D. 

Lancaster, Ohio, Aug, 19, 1870. 

P. S.—The existence of the worm in the tongue 
and tail of those animals is undoubtedly true, for! 
have frequently, when a boy, seen it extracted by 
mechanics and laboring men,who were the owners 
of dogs. The best time for its extraction is about 
the ages of two or four months, but it is “better 
late than never,” hence I would advise the operation 
to be performed at any age. 

Sie —— 
Two little sons of Dr. G. D. Jacques, 
Phillips county, Arkansas, aged nine and thirteet, 
were drowned last week while bathing, 








was but 10 years old at the time. It has been suc- 
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News AND MIsCELLANY. 


A Curiosity. 

In another column we publish a communication, 
which, besides its intrinsic value and interest, is a 
decided curiosity. We are indebted for it to the 
politeness of Dr. S. W. Francis, who found it 
among the papers of his late honored father, Joun 
W. Francis, M. D. 


Von Grefe. 

In a communication to the New York Tribune 
Dr. Wm. F. Hoicomne, of New York, a former 
pupil of the late Prof. Albrecht Von Griefe says of 
him : 

His reputation as an occulist was world-wide, and 
there are many who have been his patients in North 
and South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. He 
was the son of a celebrated surgeon of Berlin, and 
received a thorough medical education. About the 
time he entered his profession as an occulist in Ber- 
lin, the ophthalmoscope was invented by the emi- 
nent and learned doctor and philosopher, Prof. 
Herman Helmholtz, of Heidelberg. This instru- 
ment completely revolutionized opthalmic science, 
and contributed in no small measure to the success 
of Von Grefe. The labors of these two men, to- 
gether with those of another most remarkable man, 
Prof. Donders of Utrecht—a giant in science—have 
done more than all others combined, to advance 
our knowledge of diseases of the eye and of the 
anomalies of vision. With the aid of the opthal- 
moscone the interior of the eye is as perfectly visi- 
ble as the exterior. Before it was invented the 
treatment of ocular diseases was guess work or in- 
ference. Von Grefe was the first to use the instru- 
ment ; and most thoroughly did he employ this 
means of perfecting his judgment. Before this in- 
strument no one had a clear idea of the internal 
eye in health, much less in disease, so that it was a 
vast work to explore this little orbit in its different 
aspects, normal and abnormal. In order to learn 
what tissues were affected, blind eyes were studied 
by thenewly found instrument, and when incurable, 
were removed and examined by the microscope as 
well. Thus, after years of study, ability was gained 
to perceive the earliest invasion of disease, and to 
judge of the tissues affected, and by degrees the 
means of curing diseases heretofore regarded as in- 
curable. In his ability to diagnosticate internal 
diseases of the eye, Von Grefe was unequaled. 
He did not attain his great reputation by accident 

hor by any peculiar “genius.” His strength lay in 
his ability and his willingness to see things as they 
are. His mind was not imaginative, but he always 
fiithfully improved his vast opportunities for the 
observance of diseases, and his sound judgment 
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enabled him more speedily and certainly than al- 
most any other man to determine their nature. © 

Prof. Von Grefe used a liberal fortune, inherited 
from his father, in building up his knowledge of 
his profession. He established a hospital and dis- 
pensary for the poor, and employed young men to 
aid him in the investigation of disease. It was in 
this institution that the celebrated Dr. Liebrich, ocu- 
list to the Empress Eugenie, culled the material for 
his wonderful atlas, showing the eye as it appears in 
health and disease, And here, too, Dr. Schweizer, 
the learned physiologist, studied the microscopic 
appearance of this organ, normal and abnormal. 
Here students from all parts of the world flocked to 
the great master to see him examine his patients, 
witness his operations upon them, and hear his 
admirable descriptions of disease. For sixteen 
months the writer enjoyed the priceless privilege 
of the hospital and teachings of Von Grefe, and 
there first comprehended the vastness of the field 
for study, although he had been a pupil of the 
oculists of France and Great Britain, and had been 
conversant with eye diseases for years. The voice 
of the great teacher is silent forever, but those who 
enjoyed the benefits of his instructions will ever 
hold him in affectionate and grateful remembrance. 
He inherited, it is said, an annual income of $25,000, 
while that from his profession has been recently 
estimated at $100,000. Sought after by people of 
rank and wealth from all parts of the world, by 
princes, kings, and emperors, he gave to rich and 
poor alike his earnest attention. His power of de- 
scribing disease in simple language was se remark- 
ble as to make his pupils wonder that they could 
not have taken the same common sense and clear 
view of the cases before them. 

He was only about 46 years old at the time of 
his death. His form was slender, bis height five feet 
ten inches, with a slight stoop iu the shoulders. 
He had a high, broad head, bluish gray eyes, long, 
dark brown hair, and flowing beard, streaked with 
gray. His voice was soft and pleasant, though in 
speaking he seemed as if suffering from asthma. 
His movements were quick and nervous, his walk 
rapid, almost running, and his whole bearing that 
of an earnest, faithful worker, determined to do all 
he could while life, which he seemed to realize 
would be short, remained. He was naturally gay 
and cheerful, and generally responded to every cal! 
for his service. The people of Berlin idolized the 
man; none spoke of him but with praise; and the 
world will unite with them in their testimony to 
the simplicity of his nature, the nobility of his 
character, and the superiority of his intellect. 


Volunteer Surgeons. 
The Medical Committee of the German Patriotic 
Aid Society announces that 20 surgeons have been 
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accepted to serve as assistant surgeons in the Ger- 
man army, of whom 18 have been sent to the theater 
of war. Among them we notice the names of Drs. 
W. N. Davis, Samuel C. Ermantrout and J. M. 
Hofiman, of Reading. 

Before his departure for the seat of war to take 
his position as surgeon in the Prussian army, Dr. J. 
M. Hoffman presented to the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Reading his valuable library and 
automical and surgical collection, and a valuable 
collection of the most approved surgical instruments. 


—The Paris correspondent of the Brilish Medical 
Journal says: The medical profession in France, 
except in Paris and four or five large provincial 
towns, is miserably remunerated, and is in a state 
of extreme poverty. This arises from the inadequacy 
of fees, the enormous increase during recent years in 
the expenses of living, and the excessive number of 
practitioners, who settle wherever there is a chance 
of an income being made. 

— Dr. Paul Otey, of Memphis, has taken his 
departure for Paris, he having received from Na- 
poleon the appointment of surgeon in the French 
army. 

— Dr. F. J. LeMoyne has made a donation of 
$10,009 for the establishment of a town library, to 
be placed in the Town Hall at Washington, Penn- 
sylvania. 

—A cowt in Michigan has decided that a 
physician is not warrantor or insurer of a case, and 
he is not to be tried by the result of his remedies, 
His only contract and duty is to treat the case with 
reasonable diligence and skill. 


— An English life insurance company has just 
aid the insurance of a man who took out his policy 
in 1799 and died recently at the age of one hundred 
and three—the first instance in which insurance has 
been paid on the life of a centenarian. 


Dr. WM. MARSDEN, of Quebec, has been elected 
an honary member of the Gynecological Society of 
Boston, Mass., and a Corresponding Fellow of the 
Obstetrical Society of Edinburgh. 


9 


QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


— — Miss.—(You forgot to sign your name to the 
letter!) The U.S. Dispensatory, quite recently issued, 
costs $10. Dunglison’s Medical Dictionary is the best— 
price, $6.75. 


oo 
OBLTUARY. 


VON GREFE. 


PROFESSOR VON GRA&FE, who has long been in preca- 
rious health from phthisis, died in July. He had forsome 
months been away from his practice ; but the fact that he 
had survived several severe illnesses cf a similar nature 
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made his friends more hopeful than they would otherwise 
haye been. In him the world loses its foremost ophthal- 
mologist, one whose brilliant originality was equaledonly 
by his steady industry. Not only was Grefe great in the 
practice of his profession, but as a teacher his influence 
was almost unbounded. Although comparatively young 
himeelf, he had taught almost all the present school of 
ophthalmic surgeons. His introduction of iridectomy was, 
without doubt, the greatest step in the operative surgery 
of the eye since the introduction of operations for the cure 
of cataract. Probably, there are now living some thou- 
sands in the possession of sight, who but for him would 
have been in darkness. It is one of those gains which is 
complete in itself, permanent, and beyond the reach of 
skepticism. It is priceless. Graefe was an untiring ob- 
server, and never allowed his pressing engagements to 
interfere with the record of his vast experience for the 
good of others. Although he had done a vast amount ot 
other work, still, however, his discovery of iridectomy 
shines with such preéminent lustre that the inscription, 
‘HE OURED GLAUCOMA”, 

would be by no means inappropriate. As a man, Grefe 
was everything that is admirable, and secured the love of 
all who knew him. He was open, generous, unostentations, 
eager both to give and receive knowledge. His personal 
appearance was as remarkable as the qualities of his 
mind. His face so closely resembled one of the extant por 
traits of our Saviour, that he was known amongst some of 
the less reverent of his countrymen by the cognomen of 
Christus, a fact which sufficiently implies its highly 
spiritual type of beauty. The Wiener Medizin. Wocher 
schrift, in announcing Grefe’s death, says: ‘‘ German 
science loses in him one of her greatest celebrities, and 
suffering humanity one of its greatest benefactors. With 
Graefe, a combination of geniality, erudition, self-devo- 
tion, energy, and amiability, such as is rarely found in 
one man, has descended into the grave. His name will 
ever remain most prominently connected with the history 
of ophthalmic surgery.” According to the same journal, 
he was only forty-one years of age at the time of his 
death.— British Medical Journal. 





MARRIED. 


— 


Nye—Crum. Aug. I7th, by Rev. Samuel Patterson, 
Dr. Hiram Nye, of Homewood, Pa., and Miss Eva Crua, 
of Enonvalley, Pa. 


DunBarn—Kvuun. Aug. 17th, at McKeesport, Pa., by 
Rev. Wm.Speer, D. D., Hetty S. Kuhn, daughter of Dr. 
John S. Kuhn, and E. L. Dunbar, of Eagle Harbor, Michi- 
gan. 


PRATHER—KYLE. Aug. 16th, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, Dr. James Kyle, North Vernon, Ind., by 
Rey. E. H. Wood, Mr. Walter Scott Prather and Mis 
Kate Kyle. 


SmMITH—GRISCOM. Aug. 25th, in New York, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, by Rev. Geo. H. Houghton, 
D. D,, Clement L. Smith, of Upper Derby, Pa., and Em- 
ma G., daughter of Dr. John H. Griscom, of New York. 


THomas—Curry. Aug. 10th, by Rev. J.C. Nevin, lat 


missionary to China, Dr. G. L. Thomas, of Philadelphia, 
and Frank M. Curry, of Canonsburg, Washington co., Ps 


DIED. 


ATLEE.—In this city, suddenly, Aug. 18th, Ann Elisa, 
wife of Washington L. Atlee, M. D., aged 62 years. 


REED.—At Trenton, N. J., Aug. 18th, Levi, infant # 
o Dr. E. H. and Sallie E. Reed, aged 15 months and 2 
ays. 


SwiTH.—In this city, Aug. 27th, Mabel Lena, infast 
daughter of Dr. R. C. and Eliza M. Smith, aged 3 montis. 
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